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My Lord, 

By your Lordship's translation to the 
See of London, the hopes and expectations of the 
friends of our Ecclesiastical Establishment were 
raised to the highest pitch. The splendour of your 
academical reputation, the well-known vigour of 
your mind, above all, the zeal and activity which 
your Lordship had manifested in the several sta^ 
tions you had previously adorned, were so many 
proofs and pledges, that your advancement to 
the Metropolitan See would be distinguished as 
the commencement of a new era in the English 
Church ; that old abuses would no longer be 
allowed to plead the prescription of age ; that in- 
dolence would be awakened, zeal encouraged; 
and that all the public institutions of the Church 
would be placed on a footing suitable to the wants 
and exigencies of the times. 

These hopes and expectations have not been 
disappointed . By your Lordship's animating ex- 
ample and powerful influence, new vigour has 
been infused into every part of this important 
diocese. Your Clergy have been encouraged by 



the example of One who shrinks from no labours^ 
who is appalled by no difficulties, and whose ele- 
vation in the Church has been characterized by 
an increase of personal exertion, by an exchange 
of parochial duties for those of Episcopal super- 
intendance. 

Animated by your Lordship's character and 
example, permit me now most respectfully to so- 
licit your attention to a subject of great import- 
ance, which is most intimately connected with the 
safety and welfare of our Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment : -it relates, my Lord, to the present state of 
our popular literature, as connected with the pro- 
gress of national education in the principles of the 
English Church. 

That the education of the middle and lower 
orders of society has been for some years rapidly 
advancing, is a fact well-known to your Lordship, 
and to the public at large. It is now about twenty 
years since the first attempts were made for the 
instruction of the people on a national scale ; but 
no sooner were they made, than the dispute began, 
as to the mode of instruction. By the friends of 
the Church it was contended, that national educa- 
tion should be administered in connection with 
the forms and doctrines of the national Church ; 
whilst others argued, that it was sufficient to im- 
part the powers of reading and writing, and then 
to leave the poor to the choice of their own reli- 
gious principles. 



This contest has now, my Lord, in a great mea- 
sure, been decided in favour of the Church, whose 
national schools have covered almost every part 
of the kingdom. And to crown this triumph, we 
have beheld numerous Churches and Chapels 
erected for the express purpose of providing ac- 
commodation for the poor in their attendance at 
public worship. 

But the second and far more important contest 
is now commencing. It is not now, my Lord, 
agitated^ who shall dispense the powers of read- 
ing and writing; for those powers have been al- 
ready given. But the questioa is> who shall direct 
these powersy now that they are coming into ac- 
tual operation ? The educated part of the com- 
munity 13 now beginning to form the majority of 
the nation, and what is called the influence of 
public opinion is becoming every day more power- 
ftilly and more distinctly felt. But since • it is li- 
terature, whether well or ill- conducted, that forms 
the great engine which must operate on the public 
mind, it will follow, that, whatever be that party 
in the state which chiefly directs and influences 
our po{)ular literature, the same must, in the end, 
become the most powerful and dominant party 



amongst us. 



This truth, indeed, seems to be sufficiently felt 
and recognized by all ; and hence it is, that the most 
strenuous efibrts are making by men of all parties 
for the difiusion of their own opinions. In addi- 
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tion to Mechanics' Institutes^ Societies for the dif- 
fusion of popular instruction are sending forth 
their respective publications; every nerve is 
strained by our periodical writers, to gain the di- 
rection of the press ; and all are convinced of the 
truth of Bacon's maxim, in its utmost latitude, — 
" Knowledge is power" 

Nor is this alL Colleges and Universities are 
springing up in this great metropolis, for the edu- 
cation of our future merchants and tradesmen, 
and their competition for affiliated schools has 
already commenced in our suburbs. Every thing 
evinces the value and importance which is attached 
to the issue of the struggle, and the magnitude of 
the efforts which will be made by either party, to 
ensure a final preponderance in its favour. 

It is, certainly, my Lord, very encouraging to 
those who wish well to our Ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, that at such a crisis of struggle and diffi- 
culty, a Prelate of your Lordship's zeal and abili- 
ties, and one who is in the bloom and vigour of 
his faculties, should have been raised to the su- 
perintendance of this diocese — 

Nil desperandum, Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro : 

and yet it would be the most despicable flattery 
to disguise our real dangers for the sake of paying 
you an idle compliment, or to attempt to conceal 
those points of attack in which we are the most 
vulnerable to the assaults of our enemies. 
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First then, my Lord, I would most respectfiilly 
submit, that enough has not hitherto been done, 
on the part of the Church, to secure the influence 
of our popular literature in her favour ; and that 
though we have taught so many thousands to 
read in oin: national schools, yet we have not pro- 
vided them with the proper means of gratifying 
that curiosity which we have implanted. 

It is true, my Lord, there are certain institutions, 
under the sanction of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which are termed, *' Parochial 
Lending Libraries," and which, to a certain extent, 
have been found very useful, as appendages to our 
national schools ; and which have also been intro- 
duced with good efiect into some small country 
parishes. But the materials of these Libraries 
are so extremely scanty, and the quality of the 
books which they contain is, with a few excep- 
tions, so much below the present standard of the 
people, that they are utterly inadequate to pro- 
duce any general or national effect. 

The catalogue of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety is chiefly composed of small religious tracts, 
and of elementary works for children. These are 
no doubt very usefiil, as far as they go ; but when 
children have advanced to manhood, and when 
their faculties have been invigorated and expanded 
by education, they require materials of a far higher 
order, since they then become competent for all 
purposes of reasoning and reflection, to under- 
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stand the same works as their superiors in so- 
ciety. 

Admitting that these libnuries wererequal to the 
wants of children in om: national schools^ or of 
remote country parishes, (though this is granting 
more than facts will authorize) still they form no 
adequate provision for the mechanics and iirti- 
zans of our towns and cities. To attempt to sa- 
tisfy men of this description, by offering them, 
'' The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,'* or " Tom 
White, the PostUion," or '* Black. Giles, the 
Poacher,'* or to send them for their theology to the 
"Cottager's Friend," or to *' Village Conversa- 
tions," is, in fact, to attempt to feed fuUrgrown 
adults on the food, of infants. If the souls of 
those who toil amidst the dust and drudgery of 
London, are exposed, at least, to as many temp- 
tations and dangers as those who live in the calm 
retirement of the country, surely, my Lord, we 
ought to place upon our catalogue, books which 
are suited to their peculiar wants and situations. 

And here, my Lord, I trust you will pardon 
the presumption of entreating your Lordship to 
take some efficient measures for bringing this 
well-established Society into a more general and 
practical union with the moral and spiritual wants 
of this vast metropolis. It is a truth, I fear, 
which cannot be disguised, that though the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, holds 
her council and head-quarters in the midst of the 
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capital^ yet that her influence and effects are there 
less distinctly felt and known^ than in almost any 

other part of the kingdom. « • 

. . . .... I ■ . • •• # , • • 

Trunco, non frondibus efficit umbram* 

But whilst we are desirous of extending the 
operations of our Society to distant climes, let us 
not seem to neglect those of our own femily and 
household ; and whilst we listen with pleasure to 
its good effects on the banks of the Ganges or 
Mississippi, let us not overlook those who* are 
living within our ken on the banks of the 
Thames. 

Any recommendation for the establishment of 
District Associations, or of Parochial Libraries in 
London, would come with peculiar grace from 
your Lordship, since we must all remember the 
splendid success which crowned your exertions as 
rector of Bishopsgate. But if such libraries are 
to be introduced with effect, the list of our books 
must be greatly encreased both in number and 
quality, for it were hopeless. to expect that we 
could command the attention of mechanics or 
artizans, or even of the generaUty of domestic ser- 
vants, by tales of pastoral simplicity, or of rural 
innocence. 

I should apologize for venturing to introduce 
such topics to your Lordship's notice, if I did not 
feel assured, that the interesting and exalted rela- 
tion in which you stand toward the first city in 
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the world, will dispose you to look with a favour- 
able eye on any attempt to combine the education 
of the people with an. advancement in their re- 
ligious and moral welfare. Your Lordship cannot 
be ignorant of the horrible depravity of a great 
part of the public press, nor of the peculiar dan- 
gers to which the more educated part of the poor 
are exposed in this crowded city ; and I feel con- 
fident that whatever tends to protect them firom 
these perils, and to bring before the minds of the 
populace, that portion of our Uterature which can 
be safely placed in their hands, will meet with 
your Lordship's sanction and approbation. 

It is then, first, most respectfully submitted to 
your Lordship's consideration, whether it might 
not be advisable to place on the permanent list of 
'•^ The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge," several of the most popular and standard 
works of English Theology, and thus to circulate, 
together with our present collection of books 
and tracts, some of the most useful treatises of our 
eminent English divines. 

Secondly, it is humbly submitted, that a great 
improvement might be made in the supplemental 
list of the Society, by introducing several of the 
plain and popular works of our miscellaneous 
literature, together with elementary treatises on 
trade, agriculture, arts, and manufactures. But 
to obviate any objections arising firom the variety 
or magnitude of such a list, it is suggested that it 
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should be printed apart from the Annual Report 
of the Society^ as a distinct and separate supple- 
ment. Also, that none but works of a well known 
and well established character should be admitted, 
and that the Society should confine itself to a 
mere nomination of the books, without any inter- 
ference in their printing, or incurring any risk or 
expence in their publication. 

The advantages, my Lord, arising from these 
modifications, would, it is hoped, be considerable 
both in number and importance. By throwing 
the supplemental catalogue into the form of a 
distinct appendix, that unseemly mixture of works 
of popular amusement with those of a grave and 
religious character, would be altogether avoided. 
Who is not offended and somewhat disgusted, 
my Lord, at beholding such a work as '^ The 
Entertaining Medley," or " Gay's Fables," on the 
same list with " Death-bed Scenes," or with 
" Bp. Hall's Contemplations on the Old and New 
Testament T Surely some kind of arrangement 
and classification should be adopted, and works 
of History, Biography, Voyages, and Travels, &c. 
should be placed according to their respective 
subjects. . 

But there is a still more important advantage 
which would result from this form of publication. 
At present, my Lord, such is the delicacy arising 
from mixing books of popular amusement with 
others of a grave and serious character, that we 
are apt to apply a far stricter test to the former. 
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than the nature of their subjects will admit. ' The 
real test of a book of entertainment is this^- 
Cotdd I as a father or the master of a family, re- 
commend it to my own children or domestics 9 No 
man can expect that ' a book of mere entertain- 
ment^ should pass through the same ordeal as 
one of religious doctrine — and yet, because these 
books of popular amusement appear in the Re- 
port of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, we are too apt to require that they should 
be somewhat better and purer than those which 
we are daily in the habit of recommending to our 
own children! 

By this extension of the supplemental cata- 
logue, it is hoped, my Lord, that these Parochial 
Libraries might be brought up to the existing 
wants' of the labouring orders in our towns, cities, 
and manufacturing districts; and that if such 
libraries were patronised by your Lordship, and 
recommended by the clergy, they might be formed, 
with the aid of generous individuals, in various 
parts of this metropolis. In many cases they 
might be usefully appended to parochial schools, 
and connected with hospitals or other public 
institutions, and by printing a catalpgue from year 
to year with proper additions, their novelty and 
attraction would be sufficiently preserved. 

Such are the suggestions, my Lord, which I 
would most respectfully submit to your judgment, 
with regard to the introduction of our popular 
literature amongst the lower orders of Society. 
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But it is proper that we should also cast our eyes 
towards the middle classes of the community, 
since it is for these that new colleges and univer- 
sities are building, and that associated schools are 
now forming in the wide neighbourhood of this 
metropoUs. 

Thirdly;^ it is submitted to your consideration, 
my Lord, whether it might not be expedient for 
the councU of Kuig's College, to draw up a large 
and comprehensive catalogue, consisting of all 
such works in Art and Science, Trade and Manu- 
factures, as may be safely recommended to the 
attention of the higher classes of society, and 
which might serve as a directory to all who are 
engaged in the important task of literary and 
philosophical education. If ably and impartially 
executed, it cannot be doubted that such a cata- 
logue would soon obtain the greatest influence 
and authority, and that without any appearance 
of dictation, it would serve as an " Index Expur- 
gatorius," to many an insidious publication, which 
now corrupts the minds and undermines the prin- 
ciples of the unwary student. I submit it to your 
Lordship, as the best solution of that difficult 
problem — How shall we correct the licentiousness 
of the press without injuring its freedom ? 

Thus have I, my Lord, in a slight and sum- 
mary sketch, attempted to lay before you the 
outline of a plan for associating the sound litera- 
ture of this country with the present demand for 
public education and instruction. To a Prelate 
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of your Lordship's judgment and acumen^ it 
would be needless to delineate the detail or to 
expand the argument. Fully persuaded that there 
is nothing in the government of this country, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, which would not be 
strengthened and improved by the progress and 
diffusion of general knowledge; and above all, 
convinced that Christianity, as professed by the 
Church of England, can endure the strictest scru- 
tiny of science and sound philosophy, I feel 
anxious that your Lordship should countenance 
a plan, which seems calculated to bring intellec- 
tual and moral improvement into one focus ; 
by refining and purifying the public press, and 
thus to render your superintendence of this 
diocese a blessing to the present age, and hold 
out an example for the imitation and applause of 
posterity. 

I am, my Lord, 

With great respect. 
Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant. 



A Subscriber to King's College. 



Dec. 18, 1829. 
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